CHEMISTRY   IN   AMERICA
Liebig, and Dumas.     Hence the following quotation is quite apropos.
So early as 1796, an association of four Dutch chemists, who had already discovered the rich hydro-carbon gas, long known as heavy carburetted hydrogen gas, or olefiant gas, and now called ethylene or hydrogen-dicar-bide (C2H4), studied the effects produced from mingling this hydrocarbon with an equal volume of chlorine gas over water. They saw that the volume of mixed gases rapidly diminished, with a notable elevation of temperature and the appearance of a dense oily-looking liquid, collecting on the sides of the bell-jar and the surface of the water, and quickly sinking to the bottom. Collecting this oily liquid and washing it clean of adhering chlorine, in alkaline water, and in pure water, it was found to be a new substance of a highly agreeable ethereal odor, and distinctly sweetish aromatic taste, neutral to tests, and nearly insoluble in water, to which, however, it imparted its taste and odor, but quite soluble in ether and alcohol. It was wholly unaffected by concentrated sulphuric acid even with the aid of heat. For many years its real constitution remained unknown, and it was shown only as one of the curiosities of the chemist's laboratory, under the name of "Oil of the Dutch Chemists"; the name olefiant gas having had its origin from the oil producing property, which this gas developed in its action with chlorine. Analysis has long since shown that this chlorine compound of the Dutch chemists is a simple union of one molecule of ethylene with two atoms of chlorine, and that it may properly be called the chloride of olefiant gas. I have been the more particular in noticing the discovery of this remarkable substance because it has acquired considerable notoriety from the fact that it was early and most naturally confounded with chloroform, to which, in sensible and physiological properties, it bears a remarkable resemblance. It
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